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iurRODUCTiON. 



In most urban centers as well as in many rural areas there arc diililren who .speak a 
dialect of American l-ngli.sh whicli differs in various ways from tlie dialect of tlieir 
teacher. In developing this hiU!iography. the major objectives were to list articles 
anil books tliat explored the i.s-sues surrounding social dialects and reading, that 
presented research concerning social dialects and reading, and that suggested 
implications for the teaching of reading to children with differing regional ami 
social cla.ss dialects. Whether the interference of a different dialect of |-ngli.sh 
causes a reading problem or whether the lack of knowledge on the part of t-Mchers 
;ibout dialect and cultural differences causes a reading problem still remain.s^to be 
.seen. Regardless, teachers, curriculum planners, and educational researcliers must 
continue to become more sophisticated about the language of children in order for 
children to become more successful in .school and especially in reading. 

Despite the general agreement among linguists that all dialect.s of Anieric 
l-nplish are legitimate forms of language witli equally developed rules concerning 
thesound, grammatical, and Uieaningsystems of language, educators and psycholo- 
gists writing in the field of social dialects and reading confinue to operate under a 
variety of misconceptions about language. Some .still view language spoken by 
people from low social status as inherently wrong and clearly suggest that all 
children must he taught "standard" i-ngli.sh as a prerequisite to reading. Others, 
althout^h mouthmg the phra.se that ail dialects are legitimate make it clear that 
they believe the cultural background in which these children grow up does not 
provide adequate experiences from which these children might derive language or 
concepts. 

We have decided lo be selective about the articles in this bibliography. I'he 
following scientific concepts are basic if teachers are to understand the problems of 
children who speak a dialect different from theirs. We have used these concepts as 
the criteria for choosinu the articles selected. 

1. All American children and teachers whose first language is Mnglish speak a 
dialect of American l:nglish. 

2. All dialects of American l-nglish have .structure and rules. I'hey are all 
legitimate forms c^f American l'!ngiish 

Ail children have a variety of experiences and belong to .social group.s. 
4. All .social groups have a culture. 

No single po.sitii.n is represented in this bibliography nor do we agree with all the 
articles included* but we have cho.sen to include only those articles which accept, 
implicitly or explicitly, the previous principles drawn from the fields of anthropol- 
ogy and linguistics. 

In the following .sections, terms such as .standard linglish. nonstandard Ivngllsh, 
Black dialect, and nonstandard Black Hnglish are used. These terms do not yield to 
any easy definition and under the best circumstances, they simply reflect an 
attempt to categorize the speech and writing of speakers of l-nglish. There i.s no 
agreement on how the terms should be applied; there is no agreement on how they 
.should be defined. I y y 
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LINGUISTIC CONCEPTS RELATED TC ORAL LANGUAGE 



For many years linguists luivc been studying standard and nonstandard regional 
dialects in America. Only within the last lew years, however, have they I'ocused 
upon the variety of dialects spoken in large metropolitan areas. All dialects have a 
history anti grammar and no dialect can be considered a sloppy variation of some 
better dialect. Nonstandard dialects are not illogical, imprecise, nor Incomplete: 
they are viewed in this manner because they are spoken by people who have been 
victims o I' social and economic prejudice. 

Much or the research related to social class dialects and their alYect on learning 
has focused on oral language. Many of the principles applied to problems of reading 
and social class dialects have been based on .>uch research. I his section deals with 
research and literature in order to give the educator concerned with social clas*. 
dialects and reading a background upon which to base considerations and 
decisions. 

ABRAHAMS, ROGKR I). 'The Advantages of Black l-nglish," rion'Ja hi. 
Rvportvr, 8 (Spring/Fall ; 970), 27-30. 5 I . 

Points out that the differences between the conmuinicative systems of non- 
."standard Black Hnglish and standard English involve more than differences 
between phonology and syntiix. Teachers need to understand these differences 
if they are to work effectively with Black children. 

BAILI-Y, BI-RYL "Some Aspects of the Impact of Linguistics on Language 
Teaching in Disailvantaged Communities/' Hkmcntarv I-ji^hsii 45 (May 
I968K 570-578,626. 

Presents findings in the area of phonology, grammar, and lexicon as related to 
nonstandard speakers of Knglish. .Specific examples are given relating Black 
dialect to Creole. Bailey favors early training programs for teaching formal 
written lingli.sh based on a knowledge of the systematic differences of spoken 
dialects for instructional purpo.ses. 

BURLING. ROBBINS. "Standard Colloquial and Standard Written English: Some 
Implications l-or Teaching Literacy to Nonstandard Speakers.*' /'W/V/j i'i. 
/ec/w/iT. 8 (Spring/Fall 1 970), 9-1 5, 47. 

Presents BurHng\s argument that since teachers are tolerant of the differences 
between standard informal spoken and standard written l-nglish, they .shouUI 
also be tolerant of the difference between nonstandard informal spoken and 
standard written Hnglish. He adds that teachers would be more tolerant of 
nonstandard l-nglish if they understood it better, lie concludes by .saying that 
learning to read is more important than learning to speak standard Hnglish. 

DAVIS* A. L. "Dialect Research and the Needs of the Schools/' hlknivntarv 
l-ui^hsh, 45 (May 1 968), 558-608. 

Reviews recent linguistic research related to dialect differences in the Umted 
States and Canada. Davis lists problems created by new data and suggests need 
for additional information and research in order to understand the (caching of 
language in schools. 
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I:RI( KSON, I-RI-m-RICK I). "I- gel You HonkyI A New Look at Black Dialect 
uiul the School," Hkmcuuiry luiiilish, 46 (A pnl 1 969). 495^99. 

Discusses the relationship of linguistic code (restricted or elaborated) to 
situational context, l-rickson offers several hypotheses, the most important 
being that "given the proper context. Black dialect can be used to comnniniciite 
abstractions with considerable precision." 

I-ASOLD. RALPH W.. and WALTHR WOLFRAM. "Some Linguistic F-eatures of 
Negro Dialect," in Ralph W. Tasold and Roger W. Shuy (Hds.). TvacUUi^ 
StamUinl Ijighsli /// the Inner City. Wa*;hington, D. C: Center for Applied 
Linguistics. 1970,41-86- 

Sets forth in nontechnical language a detailed description of the pronunciation 
and grammar rules of nonstandard Black I-nglish. 

I-I-IGINBAUM, IRWIN. The Use of Nonstandard linglishinTeachmgStandard: 
Contrast and Comparison," in Ralph W. I'asold and Roger W. ,Shuy (I-ds.), 
7Vv/(/////t,' Standard Hn^listi in the Inner Citw Washington, D. C.: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1970,87-104. 

Gives several detailed descriptions of exercises that can be u.^ed to teach 
standard I- nglish to nonstandard speakers. Although l-eigenbaum's exercises are 
written for junior high and senior high school students, they may beapplicable 
to younger children. 

GLADNHY, MILDiiin) R., and LLOVD LI-AVHRTON. "A Model for Teaching 
Standard Hngli.sh to Nonstandard English Speakers," h'lenienttirv Ijiglish 4S 
(October 1968), 758-763. 

Describes oral language materials used to teach standard Hnglish as school talk 
compared toev-ryday talk. A study based on the use of the materials indicates 
more success with certain verb forms than with others. 

HOI'l-MAN, MIXVIN J. *The Harmful liffects of Traditional Language Arts 
Teaching Methods When Used with Disadvantaged Afro-American Chil- 
dren,'' IClenwntary Kn^lish, 47 (May 1970), 678-683. 

Discusses myths in the teaching of language arts. Hoffman believes that 
linguistic sophistication is necessary for classroom teachers to understand the 
unique language problems of Afro-American students. 

JOHNSON. KMNNiriH R. ''Teacher's Attitude Toward the Nonstandard Negro 
Dialect - Let's Change It," l-fvmvntarv tji^lish, 48 (I-ebruary 1971) 
HA- 184. 

discusses some of the false assumptions that teachers hold toward nonstandard 
dialect. Author also presents some unsuccessful attempts to teach standard 
r.nglish to Black children, based on these false assumptions. 

KOCHMANN, THOMAS. "Social P'actors in the Consideration of Teaching 
Standard Hngli.sh,'' in Alfred C. Aarons, et al (Hds.). Lw^uistiC'Cultural 
Dijfvrefices and American lulueatian, Florida hi. Reporter, 1 (Spring/ 
Summer 1969), 87-88, 1 ,S7. 
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Argues agains! Icachinj; standard dialect to speakers of a nonstandard dialect 
unless those speakers desire to learn it. To '»o otherwise, tlieautlior asserts, is to 
waste time trying to reach an inipossihie 

LABOV, WILLIAM. "The Logic of Nonstandard l;nglish/Mn James I:. Alatisd-d.), 
Report oj the Tw'cnucih Annual Round iahlc Meeting on I.inguiMies and 
Language Studies. Washington, D. C: Georgetown University Press No 
1969, 1-4.3. 

Maintains that nonstandard Hnglish is not illogical: it is simply unfashionable. 
Furthermore, the verbal deprivation of some children is nothing more than a 
defensive posture adopted in a threatening situation. In nonthreatening situa- 
tion.s, these same children have no difficulty expressing themselves. 

MALMSTROM, JliAN, and ANNABl-L ASHLHY. Dialeets. U. S, A. Champaign. 
Illinois: National Council of Teachers of Hnglish. 1963. 

Gives help to the teacher who is just becoming aware of the importance of 
dialect differences regarding oral language and reading. 

MC DAVID, RAVUN I.. JR. "Variations in Standard American Hnglish.^* Uemnr 
tary luighsli, 45 (May 1968), 561-564.608. 

Defines varieties of standard Hnglish within the United States. Author gives 
examples of different standards of Hnglish according to regional areas with some 
of their history as they relate to pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. 

SnUY. ROGKR W. ''Detroit Speech: Careless, Awkward, Inconsistent. or Sy.stem- 
atic. Graceful, and Regular?" hllemcntary i-nglish. 45 (May 1968). 565-569. 

Reports partial results of a comprehensive linguistic study of Detroit speech. 
Procedures are out lined and implications for Hnglish teaching are presented. 

SMITH, VHRNON. "The Teacher's Prejudices and the Children's Dialects." in 
James D. Walden (lid.), Couig Up the Rood to Turn Around, bulletin nj the 
School oJ Educatwn, 45 (1969). Blooinington: Indiana University, I 27-144. 
1-xplores the validity of a recognizable standard American Hnglish and whether 
the attempt to change the dialects of culturally different children is prejudicial 
in nature. Author presents implications for classroom instruction. 

WOLI'RAM, WALTHR. "Sociolinguistic Implications for Hducational Sequeiie- 
ing,'* in Ralph W. Hasold and Roger W. Shuy (Hds.), Teaching Standard 
English /// the Inner City. Washington, D. C.: Center for Applied Linguistics 
J 970, 1 05-1 19. 

Discusses five sociolinguistic principles that can be used to determine a relevant 
sequencing of standard Hnglish features to be 'juight to nonstandard Black 
speakers. It is not a matter of common knowledge which features of .standard 
Hnglish should be taught first since existing materials do not follow a similar 
pattern of sequencing. 



LINGUISTIC CONCEPTS RELATED TO WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



In recent years, ctiucalors. iinguisls, :mtl psycholinguists luivc presented a much 
more sophisticated view of the reading process. Some of the.se researcher.s have 
pre.senteii evidence mdicating that the child who speaks a nonstandard dialect will 
have more difficulty learning to read than the chdd who speaks a st:uuiard diale 't. 
This difficulty, to an uncertain degree, is the result of language conflict. However, 
other researchers have issued a warning: Many children might not be learning to 
read because of the conflict between the culture of the schools and the culture of 
the child. Too much empha.sis on language conflict might diminish the re.s;'-nsi- 
bility of the .school to examine its attitude toward imposing one specific culture 
upon those who have a different culture. 

BAILI'Y, BI-.RYL LOITMAN. "Some .Arguments Again.st the Use of Dialect 
Readers in the Teaching of Initial Reading." I'londo I L Reporter 8 
(Spring/I-all 1970). 8, 47. 

Raises .several (|uestions which the author thinks need to he answered. Bailey 
feels that extreme caution should he taken belore any program is set up for the 
teaching of reading to Black children. 

BARA I'Z. JOAN C'.. and ROGIiR W. SIIUY (Hds.). Tcarhm^^ nUn k Cliihlrcn tn 
Read. Washington, I). C".: ("enter for Applied Linguistics, 1969. 

Compiles key articles which present variou^s positions on issues as well as 
teaching implication's. Chapters are annotated individually under appropriate 
headings in this bibliography. 

BAKAI'Z. JOAN C. "Bi-dialectal Task In Determining Language I'roficiency in 
I'eonomically Disadvantaged Negro Children." CiuUl Dcvcloppinit 40 
(Septembei 1 969). 889-90 1 . 

Concludes from research that Negro children perform significantly better on 
repeating nonstandard bingli.sh .sentences than vvhite children. Baratz .states 
.strongly that this awareness must be taken into consideration in all measures of 
language assessment of nonstandard speakers of Black hnglish. 

BARA rz. JOAN C. ^Teaching Reading in an Urban Negro School System. " in 
Joan Baratz and Roger W. Shuy (lids.), 7V <^"///;/J^r Rlork Children to Read, 
Wa.shington. D. C: Center for Applied Linguistics. 1969.92-1 16. 

Concludes that on the basis of a .sentence repetition experiment. Black children 
who speak only nonstandard l-nglish will learn to read more easily if beginning 
texts are written in non.standard l-nglish. 

GRAHAM. RICHARD T.. and H. HUGH RUDORI-. "Dialect and Spelling " 
Ucoicntory I:n^li\h, 47 ( March 1 970 ). 36.^-376. 

Reports a study by the authors to di.scover whether .sixth graders would exhibit 
signiticant differences in their spelling errors as related in !heir dialects. 
Although not specifically related to reading there is interesting data presented 
and suggestions for further research projects. 
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IIAGHRMAN. BARBARA, and THRRY SAARIO. "NonstandarJ Dialect Interfer- 
ence in Reading;' in Malcolm P. Douglass (I:d.). Chncmout Reading 
Conjcrcncc Thinythinl Yearbook, I I 58-1 67. 

Describes research winch deals with the question of dialect interfeience in 
reading. Although conclusions indicate that dialect interference i.s involved o-ia 
specific recognition task, the basic question still remains. 

LABOV. WfLLlAM. '^Soiiie Sources of Reading Problems for Negro Speakers ol 
Nonstandard PLnglish.*' in Joan C. Barat/.and Roger W. Shuy (luis.). Tcachnii: 
likick Chihbcu to Read. Washington. D. C\: Center foi Applied Lmguisti'\> 
1969,29-67. 

Presents a detailed discussion of how tho pronunciation ol a nonstandard 
speaker can interfere with his learning to read standard linglish. 

LABOV, WILLIAM, and CLARHNCP: ROBINS. "A Note on the Relation of 
Reading Failure to Peer-Group Status in Urban Clhettos." I.inirinsfic-C 'iiitmal 
Dijjcrcm ws and Amnican Iiduainon, Honda /-'A Rcfwrtcr, 7. ,S4-57. 167 
Also in Tcacha s Colh-^ic Record, 70 (I-ebruary 1 969 ). 39.S-4().S. 

Discusses research by the authors which shows a strong relation.ship between 
participation in street culture and reading failure. The authors make suggestions 
for possible solutions to the problem. 

MC DAVID, R/\V HN I., JR., et al. '^Language Gharacteiistics of Specific Ciroups." 
in Thomas D. Morn (lul.). Rcadmy Jor the DnadvantaK'vd, New York' 
llarcourt. Brace and World. 1970. 135-168. 

Presents sections dealing with specific linguistic and other cultural character- 
istics ol native Whites. Blacks. Spanish speakers, and American Indians, 
respectively. I:ach author suggests the complexities which teachers ...o.>l be 
aware of and implications for the teaching of reading for each gioup. 

RUDDHLL. R0BP:RT B..and BARBARA W. GRAVIiS. "Socio-l-thnic Statusand 
the Language Achievement of l-irst-Cirade Children," Hcnicntarv huiihsh 
45 (May 1968). 635-642. 

Presents results of research which investigates the lelationship between syn- 
tactic language development and socioethnic status of l)cginning first graders. A 
significant relationship exists between error late and socioethnic status on 
syntactic items unique to groups. On items unfamiliar to both groups, tlieie are 
no significant diffeiences. Implications for classioom teachers are presented. 

SAVILLh, MURII'.L R. ^'Language and the Disadvantaged." in Ihomas D. Horn 
(Hd.), Readir.ii jor the Disadvautai^cd, New York llarcourt Brace and 
World, 1970, I I.S-KM. 

Describes how linguistic principles may be applied to solve problems of reading 
instruction for children who speak nonstandard Hnglish dialects. Spanish, 
French, or American Indian languages. The issues concerning various methods 
of teaching are examined. 
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SnUY. ROGI-R \V. "Linginslic Principles Applied in (he 1 enclnng of Reiuling. " in 
J. Allen I'igurel {Va\.), Readmit an din timry. ProceeilingsorHic Inlcrmihomil 
Reading Association. 1 0. Newark, Delaware: Internationiil Reading Associa- 
tion, M)65, 242-243. 

States that in applying linguistics to reading one must consider sound, system, 
and society. Dialect d i ffe r en c«»s between learners must he underst(KHl and 
accounted lor. .Sliuy offers numerous examples of the effect of such differences 
on reading. He argues that the child he permitted to •"learn to read . or improve 
his reading, in the dialect which is most familiar to him." 

SIIUY. ROGI-R W. "Starting a Reading Program for Speakers of Subgroup 
Dialects/' in Brother Leonard Courtney (l-d.). I.niiHtistics ami Rradnii;. 
Highlights of the Preconvention Institutes. Newark. Delaware: Inter- 

national Reading Association,^ 1^)66. 

Suggests that ignoring dialect differences may nullify the usefulness of piograins 
emphasizing grapheme-phoneme correspondences and spelling patterns. Shuy 
cites a number of significant examples. 

SHUY. ROGi:R W. "Some Language and C'ultuial Differences in a Theory of 
Reading.*' in Kenneth S. Goodman and James T. I-leming (l-'ds.). /'sr< ///;• 
inii^iiistics and the icadiin^ oj Reading. Newark. Delaware International 
Reading As.sociat ion. 1*)6*). .^4-47. 

Applies linguistic insights concerning the cultural position ol children with 
reading difficulties and the way these children learn language, to the teaching 
anil learning of reading. Shuy gives specific examples of language differences 
anil educational practices which do not take into account such data. 

SMITH. H. BROOKS.. KL.NNKTIl S. GOODMAN, and ROBKRT MliRI-DITH. 
i.anf^itai^cand Thinking in the i\hmcntary School. New York: Holt. Rinehart 
and Winston 

Contains two especially relevant chapters (fifteen and sixteen). "The Reading 
Process: A Psycholinguistic View" and " Teaching Reading: Developing Strate- 
gies for Comprehension.'* 

SMTlll. KT:NNI-/T1I J. "Phonetics and Dialect Characteristics of Language. " in 
Marjorie S. Johnson and Roy A. Kress (Tills.). Thoui^hi'f.an^iUaiiC'Rcadini^, 
106*) Annual Reading Institute. Philadelphia. Temple University. 1^)70, 
tn)-102. 

T.xplores the phonological aspect of dialect difference. Author believes that 
teachers must be aware of the phonetic characteristics of their own dialect as 
well as the chilli's dialect in order not to confuse the child during the teaching of 
reading. He calls for adequate training in phonetics for all teach ^rs of reading. 

S'ThWAR'T. WILLIAM A. "Cunent Issues -n the Use of Negro Dialect in Beginning 
Reading Texts." /7<^n</</ /•'/. Rcporivr, 8 (Spring/Fall 1^70). .'^-7.46. 

Reviews various viewpoints regarding dialect interference in reading. Stewart 
discusses the issues that have emerged over the use of dialect readers in 
beginning reading instruction. His own position favors the use of dialect in 
^ beginning reading texts. 

ERIC 
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S rhWAR'l", WILLIAM A. '^l-oreign Language Teaching Methods in O"asi-I'oreign 
Language SiUialions/' Timhius Standard l\n)^lish m thv innvrCitv. Washing- 
ton, I). C: Center for AppHetl Linguistics, l<)70, 

Suggests that the average child of six or seven has internali/.ed the basic 
phonological and grammatical patterns of at least one linguistic system. Stewart 
illustrates with samples of pidgin how structures within dialects vary, lie relates 
spelling and reading difficulties to phonemic differences in dialect systems. 

rORRIiY, JANI- W. illiteracy in the Ghetto/" Harvard lUhicatinml Review 40 
(Spring I <)70), 253-259. 

Contends that it is not the linguistic differences between standard ;nid 
nonstandard English that make learning to read difficult and sometimes 
impossible for many Black children. According to l orrey, it is the negative 
attitudes of many teachers toward the language of the Afro-American, 

WARDHAUGH, RONALD. Rcadm^r; a Lnii^instic rcrspcvtivc. New York" 
I larcourt, Brace and World, 1 96*). 

Offers materia! which the compilers consider to be necessary reading for 
anyone who wants to gain a better understanding of what the reading process is. 
The book assumes some knowledge of linguistics. There is. however, a glossary 
of linguistic terms at the back. Some of the relevant chapters are: '^Grammar 
and Reading/' '^Meaning/' "The SpellingSystem of Knglish/* and •M)ialect." 

WI:BI:R, ROSIi-MARIi:. Un}:instn\s and Rvadinii. Washington. I). C.: l-ric Clear- 
inghouse for Linguistics. P)70. 16-22. 

Presents specific variation in linglish occurring in regional dialects, social 
dialects, and styles which have implications for the teaching of reading. 

WOLI-RAM, WALTIiR, and RALPH W. I-ASOLI). "Trnvard Reading Materials for 
Speakers of Black l-ngli.sh: Three Linguistically Appropriate Passages in 
Joan C. Baratz and Roger W. Shuy ( l-ids. ). Tcavhin}: likick Childfvn to Raid. 
Washington,!). C.: Center for Applied Linguistics. I<)6<). 138-I.S.S. 
Provides three passages of adequate length that have been written in Black 
P.nglish. Carefully explains points of contrast in the passages between standard 
and nonstandard 1-nglish. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 



Many linguists, psychologists. ;uu! educators arc niakini; rcconin?cnihitions and 
suggestions as well as developing reading materials which have implications tor the 
classroom. Views range from those suggesting the postponement of reading until an 
oral standard linglish has been acquired to those suggesting that dialect differences 
would not interfere in reading if theschool environment allowed children tospeak 
in their native dialect, but encouraged rich and varied language experiences in the 
curriculum, 

ALLI-N, VIRGINIA I\ "Teaching Standard linglish As a Second Dialeci/' 
Te(niivr\s ColUycIivvonL 6X(February 1967), 355-370. 

Defines standard I-nglish and offers several suggestions for teaching it. It is 
Allen's opinion, however, that children below grade fourshould concentrate on 
learnmg how to read and write the l:nglish t hey already know. 

BARA rz, JOAN (', "Linguistic and Cultural I-actors in Teaching Ke-: '-ig to 
Clhello Children ,"/:7('///('/////n' /:*//.i://a//, 46(I'ebruary 1969). I99.203. 

Suggests leaching ghetto children through use of their own language for initial 
reading followed by use of transition readers which move toward the language 
ot traditional texts, 

IX ROYI), DONALD II, "Negro Children and Language Arts," /^i'j<////jt; Tcmhcr 
21 (April 1968), 624-629. 

Suggests delaying the leaching of reading until a child has developed concepts 
about what he will read. I-croyd says that then the teaching of reading should 
begin by having the child read materials wrilfiMi in his dialect. 

I'ASOLD, RALPH W, "Orthography in Reading Materials for Black l-nglish 
Speaking Children," in Joan C, Baral/. and Roger W. Shuy (Hds,), Tiunlnnii 
lilavk Chiklrvii to Rvml. Washington, D. C,: Center for Applied Linguistics 
1969.68-91. 

Argues that it is not necessary to develop a special orthography toreprtsent 
Black Hnglish in order to use Black l-nglish structure as a medium to teach 
l)eginning reading. 

(lOODMAN, KI-NNIi ril S, "Dialect Barriers to Reading Comprehension/' /:7i'- 
mcutary hji^lish^ 42 ( D.^cember 1 965 ), 853-860. 

Discusses the intluence of dialed dilTerences on learning to rea(5. Phonemic, 
inflectional, syntactic, and semantic aspects are discussed. Three alternate 
approaches are explained: teach a standard dialect beloie teaching reading: 
write materials in the dialect of the learner: let the learner lead in his native 
dialect. 

C;OODMAN, YiriTA. *The Culture of the Culturally Deprived," IUcmenlnrv 
SvIioolJoumui 1 \ (April 197 I ), 376-383. 

Hxamines the play-party games and songs of Black children. The author 
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liucslio! . the valitliiy of icsls used to evaluate the reading >U\L of these 
youngsters. 

JOHNSON. KI:NNi: riI R. -WhenShouUI Standard i jiglish He Hiuuhl to Speakers 
of Nonstandard Negro Pialect?" /.(///.irm/v^v :()(June l*>7()K 1*^-30. 

( ontends that Mamhird Knghsh should not be taught to ehiUlren who speak a 
nonstandard Black dialect until they reach adolescence or the secnmlary grades*. 
Consequently. Johnson su^^gests that beginning reading might be delayed. 

MALKOC, ANNA MARIA, and A. HOOD ROBl-RTS. "NCTI: lirie Report: 
Bi-I)ialectalisni: A Special Report I'roni (\\L liric;' lUcmcntarv i-ndnh 4S 
(Jami:iry I«;7| ). 125-130. 

Reviews recent reports. p:ipers presented, and instructional materials coneern- 
mg oral language and reading programs for children who are linguistically 
different from their teacher. 

RY.STROM. RKMIARI). "Dialect Training and Reading: A I'urlher Look " 
RcolIwh Research Quarterly. 5 (.Summer 1*^70). 57*^59*^. 
indicates that teaching standard lingli.sh to Black children who .speak a 
non.standard dialect will not improve their reading ability. In lael. training in 
stiiiularil I'.nghsh scems to confuse the children. I his article should be read in 
conjunction with (;oodman\s reply which immedi;;tely follows: "Dialect 
Rejection and Reading: A Response /• 6()().6().^. (ioodman's repiv questions the 
a.s.suinptions. not the results, of Ry.strom\s research. 

S( IINI:YI:R. J. WMSLI-Y. -Research: Reading and the Disadvantaged." RauiwM 
Teacher. 2.^ (March PHO). .S7|>.S7.V 

Offers a short review of the current research :iiul the wide vnrieties of positii;ns 
regarding children who have failed to respomi to instruction in reading. 

SI-RWI-.R. BLANCMlIi I. "Linguistic Support for a Method of leaching Beginning 
Reading lo Black Reailnm RcscLrch Quorterlv. 4 (Summer I 

449-4()7. 

( oncludes that comprehension is both the motivating and reinforcing agent iii 
the Black child's learninu to read. After describing research and its results the 
author discusses the linguist^^ theory supporting the language evperience 
approach lo teaching reading. 

SIIUY. R0GI:R W. -a Lingui.stic Background for Developing Beginning Reading 
Material for Black diildren." in Joan V. Buratz and Roger Shuy (Ids) 
'Icachini: liluck Chililren to Raul. Washington. D.C.: (Viiter for Annlicd 
Lingui.stics. 1%*). 1 1 7-1. n. 

Discusses several linguistic factors that should be considered when preparing 
be-mning reading material for Black children who speak a nonstandard dialect 
ol I'.nghsh. 

SKINNl-R, VINCHNT P. '"Why Many Appalachian Children are^Problem Readers* 
Wc (Veate the Vrohlcms^^Joumul ifj RvaJw}:, 2 (November l*n»7). .U)-.^2. 
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l-xpiesscs belief iU'M re:ulini! dilTiciihies of Appahichian children ;ire due lo llie 
ililTerenl liingUiige sysleni ihey speak. AiiMior siiiigesls a proi:rjni to leiich 
sljiuhird liniilish. 

STi:WAR I\ WILIJAM A. "On ihe Use of Negro Dialect in ihe Teachinii of 
Reading/* in Joan C, Bjral/ jnd Roger \V. Sluiy (lids.). Tcadttnt: lilack 
ChiUhen tt) Read, Washington. I). C: Center for Applied Linmiistics 
156-21^). 

Presents several arguments in favor of using material written in nonstandard 
Black I-nglish to teach beginning reading to children who speak nonstandard 
Black linglish. Stewart recommends lh;it the transition from nonstandard lo 
standard linglish be accomplished in a series ol stages, each successive stage 
more closely resembling standard linglish. He also recommends that the initial 
stage incorporate minor orthographic chiinges. 

VliNHZKY. RIC HARD L. Wotkmn A*/;. 4J. iVon.staiuIimI l.auiiimiic ami 

RcadiHi^. Madison: University of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Research and Mevel- 
opnient Center for Cognitive Learning. P)70. 

Recommend.s that a combination of two procedures be used toteach readingto 
nonstandard speaking children: tench standard hnglish before the introduction 
of reading: modify "the subject matter and vocabulary of standard language 
materials to better reflect the experiences and expectationsof the nonstandard 
speaking chilil." 

VI-.NhZKY. RICHARD L. '^'onstandard Dialect ami Readinu'- l-lcnwntarv 
/:>/.if//.v/;. 47 (March I^^O), .^34-.>45. 

Discusses ways of leaching reading to nonstandard I nglish speakers empha- 
sizing initial reading and the language of reading materials. Vene/ky reviews 
recent research and explores three different alternatives for the preparation of 
reading materials. An extensive bibliography is appended. 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIALECTS AND SECDND LANGUAGE LEARNING: 
ARE THEY RELATED? 



One of the solutions commonly suggested for teaeliing standard English dialects to 
nonstandard speakers of Hnglish ineludes an approaeh used by many who teaeh 
l-nglish as a foreign language. Thisapproaeh basically ealls tor respecting the native 
language of the speakers and contrasting and comparing the major features of the 
two languages. Once the speaker lias command of the oral language, he can then 
learn to read the second language with greater facility. Some authors arc beginning 
to raise serious questions about how valid it is to apply the methods of teaching a 
foreign language to the teaching of standard Hnglish dialecis to speakers of 
nonstandard (English dialects. 

Although this bibliography has not dealt with second-language learning and 
reading, the following entries arc included because the authors discuss sc«:ond 
language learning, social class dialects, and reading. 



ALLUN, VIRGINIA V. "A Second Dialect is Not a Foreign Language." in James H. 
Alatis (Hd.), Report of the Twentieth Annua! Round Table Meetini: on 
I.ini:uistics and Lantiuage .V///(//o-. Washington, I).C,; Georgetown University 
Press, 1909. 1X9-202. 

Poihls out some similarities and differences between learning;! foreign language 
and learning a scc(tnd dialect. Procedures for teaching a second dialect are 
described. 

ARNOLD. R. I)., and T. II. TAYLOR. "Me.xi^an-Amcrican and Language 
Lc'drnin^S^ Chiidht)od i:ducatiON, 46 (December 1909). 149-1 54. 

Presents the problems of Spanish speaking children in school and the disagree- 
ments in the field. The authors .suggest pattern practice with meaningful 
Icarningsituations for instructional purposes. 

CROWLl-Y, DALL P. "Language Programs Contrasted/* lUementavv l:ni:hxh. 44 
(Novend)cr 1967). 756-761 . 

Critiques iUc traditional language teaching approach for culturally different 
children. Distinctions are made between methods applicable for teaching 
linglish as a foreign language and those applicable for teachingslandard I-nglish 
dialects to nonstandard speakers. I he u.*;c of pattern practice, visual aids, 
memori/ation^and transfer teehni(|ucs for iiist ruction are examined. 

IIOI-I'MAN. VIRGINIA. "Language Learningat Rough Rock:^ Childhood luluca- 
turn, 46 (December 1969), 139-145. 

Describes a bilingual, bicultural school based on an appreciation of (he people, 
the eulture^and the language of the Navajo. Rough Rock Demonstration School 
teaches el Ihlren to read and write Xavajo as well as l-.nglish. Although this 
article i:: concerned with second language learning, itsdiscussion of abicuhural 
curriculum is appropriate. 
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JONBS, VIRGINIA W. '"rraining Teachers of English for Alaska's Native Chil- 
dren/' Elementary Knglish, 48 (February 1 97 1 ), 1 98-202. 

Describes a reading and language arts program designed for Alaskan rural school 
children. The children represent a population which I) speaks only variant 
dialects of different native languages; 2) speaks a pidgin English; or 3) speaks 
English fluently. 

PETERSEN, ROBERT O. "The Hilo Language Development Project/' Elementary 
English, 44(November l967),753-755. 

Describes a program in Hawaii developed to help children who speak pidgin 
produce and understand standard English. Methods used were related to those 
used to teach English as a foreign language. People in the program developed a 
contrastive analysis ot standard English and Hawaiian Island English dialect. 
Raises questions regarding the validity of applying a foreign language approach 
to children who speak a nonstandard English dialect. 

ROSEN, CARL L., and PHILIP D. ORTEGA. "Language and Reading Problems of 
Spanish Speaking Children in the Southwest,*' Journal of Reading Behavior 
I (Winter 1 969), 5 1 -70. 

Raises many questions and problems which need to be answered regarding the 
development of programs for children with Spanish backgrounds. Questions 
dealing with variations of bilingualism, bidialectalism, and personal differences 
are examined. Different reading programs are reviewed and action-oriented 
research is called for. A very complete bibliography concludes the article. 

WOLFRAM, WALTER. "Sociolinguistic Alternatives in Teaching Reading to 
Nonstandard Speakers/' Florida EL Reporter, 8 (Spring/Fall 1970), 16-''^ 
48. 

Examines the various approaches to the teaching of reading to children who 
speak a nonstandard Black dialect. Author concludes that a dialectically 
appropriate reading of existing material should be accepted by the teacher. At 
the same time further experimentation should be carried on with materials 
written for children who speak Black English. 
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